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SUNSHINE 


Or course I had seen it, thousands of times, and 
you have seen it, every eye has seen it, and yet I 
had never seen anything like it before. That was 
my feeling as the train slid out from under the 
tent of smoke stretched over London into the 
sunshine. I laid down the novel I had taken to 
beguile my way, to relish the sensation of sunshine 
which I could really see, and see through. It was 
considerably brighter and fresher than the book. 
Not that I wish to make any comparison insult- 
ing to novelists. I hate the virtue which affects to 
decry sensational stories. I always take one to read 
in the train; at least, I don’t read it—I haul it 
lazily through my mind; it comes in and goes 
away. I don’t try to anticipate, I don’t pretend to 
recollect ; and this, let me remark, gives excellence 
to the man who can write anything full of incident 
and character. The plot, no doubt, is useful to the 


author; but some of the pleasantest novels—those | 
that are the most permanently interesting—have no | 


plot which absorbs you. They entertain you as 
you go along. The best light literature might be 
read backwards. Take Pickwick, for instance ; you 
can begin anywhere, and move either way; the 
part under the eye is sure to delight you. Indeed, 
I would advise any one who begins to suspect any 
interest in the plot of a novel, to kill it at once by 
turning to the end of the third volume, and seeing 
how the hero is finished off. Then, having cracked 
the shell, pulled out the thorns, and peeled off the 
skin of the fruit, eat it at your leisure. If you are 
eager to know the end, you cannot enjoy the 
present. A good story is like a life, full of imme- 
diate interest ; and, as a wise man will not vex 
himself about what is to be, so a wise reader will 


* not destroy the passing entertainment of his book 


by permitting his thoughts to travel onwards, and 
wonder how it will all end. He will extinguish 
this care at once by looking at the end, and then 
follow such life as the book may possess. 

I know that this is very questionable advice. 
I am inclined to believe that it is rank heresy ; but, 
nevertheless, it may be true. At anyrate, I have 


no call to utter it, since I sat down to write 
not about novels, but about sunshine. Sunshine 
is most striking to a Londoner when he travels 
in the teeth of the wind. If you leave town with 
the wind, you will find that the smoke does so too, 
marring the air and sky for miles. You seem to 
fancy that you cannot get out of it. You are in the 
country —at least according to Bradshaw—but there 
is still the same dun cloud over your heads, dirty- 
ing the light of heaven and the face of the world. 
I had seen it some miles from London a few days 
before, when I took a party of young people out 
for an afternoon’s holiday in the fields. We drove 
fairly beyond the suburbs. The bright-winged 
rooks were walking leisurely among the butter-cups 
on the meadow, the may was thick upon the hedge, 
the geese bestrode the common, the redstart sat 
upon the furze, the rabbits fringed the copse, and 
yet the smoke of London browned the sunshine. 
It was a beautiful day, as far as the elements them- 
selves were concerned. Meteorologically speaking, 
the weather was perfect, and the sky clear; but we 
were to leeward of ten thousand chimneys, and 
their united breath rolled slowly along in a thin 
but dirty mist. Thus the air is defiled sometimes 
twenty miles from London. 

But yesterday we went out of it to windward. 
A steady breeze was blowing from the east; and 
the moment we were clear of Spitalfields and its 
belongings, we came into the first clean sunshine I 
had seen since the summer before. 

A few days ago, I had visited the Royal Academy, 
and felt inclined to suspect the brightness of some 
of the pictures as a caricature of light. Six months’ 
fog and smoke had so dulled the memory, that the 
sharp edges of shine and shade upon the canvas 
seemed unnatural; but even the flat face of Essex 
shewed a beauty in the evening sun—we left by a 
late train—which arose almost wholly from reflec- 
tion. Everything threw back the sunshine. It 
poured down upon the green young wheat, and 
flowing over the fields, burst in golden spray over 
the hedges; it spotted the rank grass in the 
plantations, and flashed from the bird upon the 
wing ; it twinkled in the leaves, and gilt the gray 
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church-tower over the trees. There was not heat 
enough to raise a shimmer from the soil; thus the 
most distant objects—the barn and stacks, and 
clumps of fir which jagged the furthest line of the 
horizon, were as clean-edged as the metal of the 
engine which waited in the siding at the coun 
station. The sense of sight seemed to be intensified. 
When we got to Mannin , and the train ran 
by the foot of the river Stour, then filled with 
the tide, every crisp little wave shone blue, and the 
rigging of a smack at anchor far up the channel 
~y wa like white thread. I never saw so bright 
a day. 

Tired with a long winter's heavy work in 
town, I was on my way for a week’s holiday in 
Suffolk, where I counted on the still rest of the 
garden, and (let me not be ashamed of it) my fill 
of sleep, whenever I had a chance, for, let me 
assure you, that if you are seeking rest, and feel 
the breath of the dream- about you, even 
directly after breakfast, yield at once—sleep when 

ou can and as much a can. Thus nature 
nits up not only the ravelled sleeve of one day’s 
care, but goes carefully over the whole fabric of 
your being, and makes good many a threadbare 

lace which incessant work has left unmended 
week to week. Yield to her hand as she feels 
for the worn spots ; and if you can go to sleep in 
the daytime, even after a good night’s rest, let no 
affectation of shame hinder your acceptance of the 
privilege. Lay the monotonous memgeger down, 
ye legs up on the sofa, and go to s > 
ell, I had started for an unequivocal holiday, 
and fear not to confess that I reckoned on some of 
these by-naps, when I was filled with a seemingly 
fresh sense of the regenerating power of sunshine. 
I put my head into it out of the window ; I dipped 
my hands in it; I drank it by gallons. There never 
was so clean and sparkling a day—one so full of 
light—before. The share of the dirty plough in the 
field shone as it turned ; the very telegraph-wires 
seemed to be flashing messages of their own. Had 
the needle in the busy station in the smok 
town been left to itself, it would have filled the 
telegrams of the day with the repeated word 
Sunshine’ 

Sunshine! How many different kinds of it 
there are. The pale shine of winter, when light 
seems to have no warmth ; the white glare of the 
southern summer, when the house is still, and the 
lizard runs along the garden-wall, and the toiling 
fountain among the flower-beds seems to be beaten 
down by the pressure of the noonday heat—when 
the fig swells in the warm shade of the leaf, and 
shews its purple por through cracks of utter 
ripeness—when the fir door-post sweats with 
beads of tine, and the knot-hole in the 
shutters lets in a round shaft of heat like a white, 
hot bar iron. That is ven- 

ce, when you step quickly across the blisteri 
pay into the shadow af the house, and even the 
dogs in the shade lay their bodies out upon the 
coolest stone. 

Then there is owning sunshine, when the face 
of the cliff glows red, and the shadow of the cow in 
the field is as that of a giraffe. At such times, 
moreover, you seem to have unexpectedly met with 
the hottest hour of the day. If it be summer, 
and you go out for your evening walk while the 
sun 1s yet above the roofs and trees, you catch its 
oe on the whole surface of your body. Then, 


your shadow with a dome which makes it 
a huge walking mushroom. 

Then there is the sunshine of late autumn, 
when the rotting leaves paint the ground, and the 
low clouds put on the deepest purple of the year, 
There is a special glory in the sunsets of the last 
October or the first November week. 

I have often wished to see the sunshine of the 
arctic regions, where the day is six months long; 
when week after week the sun only dips down 
towards the horizon, and it seems as if there were 
some strange power beyond the edge of the world 
which will not let him lie down to rest, until at 
last he slowly toils out of your sight, and goes to bed 
for half a year. I should like to see the sunshine 
of the equator, when at noon you might shade a 
maypole with a soup-plate, and there is no shadow 
even to a rock ; when, if * had chimneys like 
ours, the grate would be full of light from above, 
and you would have fire upon your hearth straight 
from heaven itself; when in the broiling middle 
of the day you might open every shutter and pull 
up every blind, and yet see no beam of sunshine 
lie athwart the room ; when, if you dared to stand 
bareheaded in your court-yard, the focus of a 
summer would seem to be brought upon your 
brain, and would fry you into madness. 

There, of course, we dread the sun. His strokes 
are not blessed, but fatal. Here, however, in 
England, I do not think we appreciate the excel- 
lence of sunshine above light. It is very seldom 
that the former is injurious to us. In many cases, 
the direct action of the sun’s rays upon the bare 
skin has a marvellously healing effect, and a 
house which, in addition to cleanliness, is well 
flooded with sunshine, is almost sure to be a 
healthy one. True, it takes colour out of curtains 
and carpets, but it gives it to the cheek. I don’t 
mean tan, but that glow beneath the skin which 
shews from within. I may add, however, that a 


Do not be content with light ; pet sunshine. 
Seek the presence of the source of light itself. Let 
it into your house, into your pores, into your 
blood. Though it makes the haggard look more 
haggard, the sun shines upon no one without com- 
municating something of itself. Don’t be content 
with trying to live so that your life may bear the 
light, but get your very life quickened with that 

wer to which all that is sweet and strong and 

utiful in nature has turned for ripeness and 
growth. 


a hat without a brim; and an umbrella py Agee 
k like 


INCH BY EINCH. 
A WEST INDIAN SKETCH. 

One fine morning in August, I arose at early 
dawn, and had just finished dressing myself, when 
an old black woman put her head into my room, 
exclaiming: ‘Hy, is you dressed, massa?’ and 
seeing that I was, she went on: ‘I bring de coffee 
and cigars ; how de dis ing, massa ?’ 

*Come in, Judy,’ I answered; ‘I’m all right. 
But what is the matter? You don’t look well.’ 

‘I is rader poorly, tank God !’ she replied. 

Judy did not leave the room, as usual, when I 
had taken my coffee ; so, knowing that she had got 
something on her mind, of which she wished to 
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disburden herself, I said: ‘ Well, Judy, what 
is it?’ 

¢ Will massa look at de ’rometer bum-bye ?” 

‘Look at the barometer! What for, Judy ?’ 

‘T tink we is goin’ to hab hurricane.’ 

‘A hurricane! Why, there never was a finer 
morning came out of the heavens.’ 

‘Dat for true, massa; but we is goin’ to hab 
hurricane for all dat. Massa no go to Paradise 
dish day.’ 

‘Not go to Paradise! Why not, Judy?’ 

‘Paradise nice place in fine wedder; but him 
too much near de mountains for safe in hurricane.’ 

‘Well, I’ll look at the glass as soon as I have 
finished my coffee ; but as to not going to Para- 
dise, that’s out of the question.’ 

The old woman left me ; and finishing my coffee, I 
stepped out to examine the barometer. It stood at 
30-0, and, as I have said, the morning was a splendid 
one ; so, knowing that there was a young lady at 
Paradise who was expecting me, I laughed at Old 
Judy’s fears, and determined to start. 

At this moment, my friend came bustling out of 
his room. ‘ How’s the glass, Tom? Judy says we 
are going to have a storm; and she’s always right.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ I replied. ‘ The glass is as firm as a 
rock ; and as to Judy’s feelings, that’s all nonsense.’ 

‘Ah! but I tell you it’s no such thing. I’ve 
been in four hurricanes, and Judy has foretold 
every one of them. We may not get it to-day ; but 
she’s better than any weather-glass ; so, if you take 
my advice, you will defer your trip to the Gordons.’ 

‘Stuff!’ I replied. ‘I gave my word, and go I 
shall! I don’t want to drag you out, if you’re 
afraid, but you must not think to frighten me.’ 

‘ Ah, my dear boy !’ answered my friend, ‘ when 
you have had one taste of a West Indian hurricane, 
you will not want a second; besides, there is not 
a worse place in the island than that same Paradise 
of Gordon’s. The wind gets between those two 
mountains, and rages up the valley like mad’ 

I was duly impressed with my friend’s advice, 
and loath to leave him, for I perceived that he 
was really in earnest; but truth to say, there 
was a certain Mary Gordon at Paradise (the name, 
by the by, of her father’s plantation), for whom, as 
sailors say, I had a sneaking kindness, and nothing 
short of the absolute presence of the tornado would 
have stopped me. ides, I was in full health 
been knocking about in @ WOr 
could sympathise with the feelings of an ancient 
black woman, or with those of climate-worn 
and sensitive old planter with whom I was staying. 
Mounting my horse, therefore, with a black boy 
for a guide, I started on my journey. 

I rode on at a brisk pace, for there is somethi 
in the early breeze of a tropical morning which is 
peculiarly ing, and diffuses a buoyant elas- 
ticity into your frame, which is only to be restrained 
by active exercise. In addition to this, the scenery 

ugh which I was travelling was of the most 
enchanting description ; while I, with a light h 
was speeding on to seek a creole houri in a tropii 
‘Paradise.’ I had got about one-third of the way, 


ees I was somewhat puzzled 


which to take, for I had forgotten my guide, and 
had ridden so fast that I felt certain I had left him 
far behind. I was about to take the one to the 
left, when a voice behind me exclaimed: ‘ Him de 

way, massa; de lef is de right way” I 
turned round in surprise, and there I found my 
little black guide clinging to the horse’s tail. The 
horse, I presume, being used to this sort of thing, 
took no notice of it, though the young rascal had in 
his hand a pointed stick, with which at times he 
accelerated the animal’s movements. 

The road, though it proved a very bad one, was 
wild and pict ue in the extreme. It followed 
the course of a deep gully, whose sides became 
more and more precipitous as I advanced, but 
were covered with a green and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, consisting of bushes and creepers, the blossoms 
on which were marvellously beautiful. 

After wending for some distance through the 
bottom of this ravine, I at last emerged into the 
open country, at a spot of peculiar beauty. On my 
right and left std mountains, whose 
now and then visible through the clouds, seem 
to reach the heavens. The whole of these moun- 
tains were clothed with a perpetual verdure, while 
before me was a valley, spreading out in grassy 
slopes to the edge of the sea. 

had never seen anything so truly grand. I was 
fascinated, for in no a of the world is the 
imagination so powerfully affected by scenic effect 
as in the tropics. The majestic deur of the 
mountains, the mingled beauty and variety of the 
vegetation, and the deep and sombre forests, were 
all new to me. Then the strange convolutions of 
the clouds, which, pressed by the wind against the 
opposite side of the sierra, came rolling and tum- 
bling over the mountains, now concealing and now 
disclosing some of the most romantic spots in 
nature, excited in me such lively and rapturous 
interest as could not be easily forgotten. 

‘Massa no get to Paradise dis day, if him ‘top 
gp * de mountains all de maaning,’ said my 

e guide. 

Admonished by this, I again started. I had not 
roceeded much farther, when I perceived that Old 
udy’s gw were not without their signifi- 

cance, for a brilliant though ominous scene pre- 
sented itself tomy view. A tremendous of 
black clouds had risen up, as it were, out of the 
bosom of the ocean, and hung almost stationary on 
the distant horizon. I was looking at this, when 
all at once it seemed moved as by a mighty wind ; 
mass after mass of murky hen aa rolled up, and 
spread themselves athwart the heavens. 

‘ Hurricane do come, massa, now for true !’ cried 
my little Cupid. ‘ Ole J udy always right ; and massa 
no make haste, de rain catch we’ 

I did not heed what the boy said, for it was a 
strange and magnificent sight upon which I was 
gazing. One of the heavens was black as 
night, and the other bright and radiant, the sky 
without a cloud. Never, perhaps, did the eye of 
man rest upon a greater contrast, never was a scene 
of greater loveliness mingled with one of Be 
appalling magnificence. e contrast reached its 
pm when suddenly from out the dark pall 
flash after flash of lightning descended into the 
sea, and the thunder, after growling hoarsely in the 
distance, was echoed back by the mountains, rever- 
berating from cliff to cliff, and from rock to rock. 
It was Peace and War personified ; but, alas! the 
blue sky, the sama, 
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swallowed up by the rolling war-cloud, which, in all 
the majesty of angry nature, was hastening to blot 
out all that remained of tranquillity and beauty. 

At last I turned to go. Both my horse and my 
guide seemed impressed with the necessity of 
exertion, and I found myself, as it were, racing 
with the storm; but before I could reach my 
friend’s plantation, the clouds were flying over my 
head, and the wind was howling aloft as though a 
gale was blowing; though, below, there was not a 

reath of air, not a leaf stirred, and not a ripple 
ruffled the placid sea. 

Paradise now appeared in view; and it well 
deserved its name, for a more beautifully situated 

lace I had never seen. By the time I reached the 

ouse, it began to rain, and leaping from my horse, 

I dashed up the steps into the hall. I was warmly 

ted by Mr Gordon and his two daughters, 

or though Mary was not quite so demonstrative as 
Grace, the glance of her eye and the rose u 

her cheek told me at anyrate that I was not 

. ou are come,’ sai r Gordon ; 
though Od not expect you. But how is it the 
colonel is not with you?’ 

‘He would not come because Old 
sied we were going to have a hurricane. I laughed 
at her at the time, but I fancy I made a mistake.’ 

‘No doubt of it. That old woman is always right: 
the glass has gone down like a lump of lead; so 
let us get our breakfast at once, or we shall be 
done out of it.—Here’s Mrs Seuter and her girls ; I 
think you know them’ 

Mrs Seuter was the widow of a Scotch planter, 
very fat and very fussy ; but with the remainder 
of the party, my story has nothing todo. During 
breakfast, the wind increased in violence, and by 
the time it was over, the hurricane had commenced 
in good earnest. Mr Gordon seeing this, imme- 
diately set about making preparations to with- 
stand it. Windows and doors were hastily but 
strongly barricaded, and the most portable articles 
of value, together with a quantity of provisions, 
were conveyed down a trap-door into a cellar, 
built on purpose for safety during hurricanes. 

This was scarcely accomplished, when the field- 
hands and the whole population of the village came 
hurrying up to seek for shelter and companionship 
with their master and his family. 

Meantime the whole sky had become as black as 
night, the clouds as they advanced descending 
almost to the surface of the sea, which was now 
lashed into the wildest fury by the gale. Every 
now and then, flashes of the most vivid lightning 
burst from the clouds, and descending, were 
instantly engulfed in the sea; the next moment 
they reappeared from beneath the white foam, and 
apparently ascending towards the sky, were met by 
other masses hovering above. 

The thunder burst in appalling crashes over 
our heads, waking up the echoes of the neighbour- 
ing mountains, and shaking the house to its very 
foundation ; the rain, too, descended in cataracts : 
it seemed as though the flood-gates of heaven were 
opened, and the eternal waters were ra down 
upon us. To add to the awfulness of the scene, it 

ually became as dark as pitch, the wind every 
instant increasing in intensity. 

About eleven o'clock, the noise of the gale was 
something I had never before heard, and yet every 
moment it seemed to wax stronger and Stronger, 


that the strongest efforts of the human voice, in 
closest proximity, were quite unheard. 

The building began to shew by its quakings 
that it was time to get below into a place of 
oe safety. The negroes were therefore roused 

m their stupor, and by signs desired to go below, 

The house by this time had become little better 
than a rocking vessel, whilst a shower of shingles 
and tiles was every instant swept from the roof, 
Very soon all, save Mr Gordon, were safely con- 
veyed below, Mary and I being the last to descend. 
As we did so, a loud crash proclaimed that some- 
Sie had fallen ; and I darted back to see if any 
accident had happened to my host. When I got 
back to the room, I found him uninjured; but 
a sudden break in the clouds and a gleam of light 
disclosed an extraordinary sight to me. The air 
was filled with missiles of all descriptions— branches 
of trees, huge stones, beams, and all sorts of mov- 
ables, which were driven along with incredible 


8 

Suddenly, a violent shock was felt, sending a 
thrill through my heart, for I expected to see the 
whole house come falling upon us. The clouds 
had once more closed up, and darkness again 
covered the earth, the rapidly repeated flashes of 
lightning only rendering it more impenetrable; 
while the roaring of the wind, and the crashing of 
the thunder, made up a hideous tumult such as 
— the heart, and almost annihilated the 
min 

I have but a very dim recollection of what after- 
wards transpired, till I found myself descending 
the ladder with Mr Gordon; but I know that 
before we closed the trap, the storm had resumed 
its empire, and the vibration of the walls told 
me they could not stand long unless it abated. 
When we had done this, though the sounds from 
above were every now and then startling and 
appalling, we were in comparative quietude, and 
were enabled to relieve our dumb-show by the 
interchange of thoughts and feelings. To hear the 
sound of our own voices, and communicate our 
thoughts by words, after the overpowering din b 
which we had for the last hour been encom 
was a comfort which words cannot express. The 
relief to poor Mrs Seuter must have been immense, 
for now she could hear herself speak, and listen to 
her own 

‘The Lord preserve us!’ she exclaimed ; ‘but 
this is awful. I shall die with fright. If I had 
never left Aberdeen, I should never have—— 
Gracious powers, what’s that? We shall all be 
swallowed up !’ 

At this moment there was a report, and then a 
rolling crash over our heads, which made the earth 
shake beneath us. 

‘That’s the house gone, said Mr Gordon quietly. 
‘I expected it would not hold up long’ 

This was followed by a wail among the n > 
and a young girl rose up exclaiming: ‘Eh, me 
Gad! I lef me piccaniny sleep: warra I do now? 
Tan away der—tan away ;.let me go fetch him.’ 

*Chough-body !’ replied an old woman ;. ‘you is 
mad ; gy lef you senses wid you piccaniny too. 
Tan ti Garramighty take care ob piccaniny now 
—nobody else can. 

This, however, did not seem to afford much 
comfort to the poor girl, who did nothing but sit 
and wail. 

My mind had hitherto been so occupied that I 
had not time to take in the peculiarities of the 


te, till it increased to such an overwhelming roar, 
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scene by which we were surrounded. Immured in | have been ludicrous in the extreme had not our 


a large dark vault, lit only by the feeble rays of 
two candles, and a lamp "which hw 
ceiling, there was just sufficient light to give 
everything, except those within the radius of these 
lights, a grotesque or diabolical aspect. The 
negroes in the distance, most of whom were 
huddled on the floor, appeared the very personi- 
fication of spirits of darkness awaiting their con- 
demnation ; one old negro, tall and spectral, in the 
background, looking “Tike a malevolent demon 
gloating over their fall. 

ing more than an hour, we remained in a 
state of incertitude as to what was going on above 
us: all we knew was that the noise of the storm 
had sensibly diminished. At last, I could hold out 
no longer, and mounting the ladder, I endeavoured 
to open the trap, that I might see what was the 
state of things above ground. I undid the latch, and 
essayed to lift up the door; but my strength was not 
sufficient to lift it. I called up Mr Gordon and 
one of the negroes ; but our united strength failed 
to move it; and at last, after repeated efforts, we 
were fain to give over, for it became clear that the 
tuins of the house had fallen over us, and till 
assistance could be obtained from above, we were 
prisoners. Our position was by no means an envi- 
able one, for we had no idea when, even if ever, 
we should be released, and our stock of food was 
very scanty. But this was not the worst evil we 
had to encounter, for presently, as we sat, a low 
mysterious rumbling came from the bowels of the 
earth. A few minutes elapsed, and then the noise 
increased—reached us—the earth rose under our 
feet—the whole edifice reeled—the walls cracked— 
and the ladder leading to the trap split into frag- 
ments, and fell among the n whose wild and 
despairing cries rent the vault. It was a moment 
of intense agony. We all stood transfixed with 
awe, for we expected nothing less than that the 
earth was about to open and swallow us up. 

No sooner had the earthquake , than a 
new danger menaced us. Through one of the 
cracks in the wall, water was flowing rapidly, and 
the floor of the vault was already covered some 
inches deep. At first, neither Mrs Seuter nor the 
negroes seemed to comprehend this; but as the 
water rapidly increased, Mrs Seuter became alive 
to her peril. 

‘Why,’ she exclaimed, starting up, ‘we shall all 
be drowned !—Is there no means of escape? Can 
= think of no way of extricating us?’ she asked 
of me. 

‘None whatever,’ I replied. ‘ We are in the hands 
of God; He alone can help us, if it is His good 
pleasure.’ 

The old lady’s countenance became ashy pale, 
and then she threw up her arms, and shrieked: 
‘I can’t die—I won’t die! Will nobody save me? 
I'll give anything—I’ll buy your freedom, and 
make you rich,’ she continued, turning to the 


nh 


‘Ess, ma’am, we save you if we can; we no let 


buckra ladies die if we help it; but negger life 
as good as anybody’s, and bum-bye, when de water 
come ober de head, we no help ourselves: we all 
be like én—we all be free, and rich too, de Lord 
raise ! 

the water rose, it was quite a study to watch 
the faces of those about me, particularly of the 
negroes. The egg transition from anxiety to 
fear, and from that to the wildest despair, would 


situation been so appalling. 

While all around were crying and wailing, 
however, Mary and Grace were perfectly quiet. 
Their courage did not fail them for an instant, 
though the water had now reached above their 
knees. In the faces of these two girls might be 
read that uncomplaining patience, that high and 
enduring fortitude, which is a special characteristic 
of Anglo-tropical women. The contrast between 
their calmness and the wild despair of Mrs Seuter 
and the negroes was very noticeable. It was a 
time to try the co of any one. Mr Gordon 
I knew was not wanting in courage, but his for- 
titude seemed to have forsaken him. His looks 
were wild; the muscles of his mouth twitched 
and ens and now and then he muttered 
something that I could not hear. 

Inch by inch the water rose till it reached m 

waistcoat. One by one the buttons eon 
as each minute our enemy gained upon us. Still 
I was loath to relinquish all hope. Meantime, not 
a word had been uttered or an exclamation made 
by Mr Gordon or his daughters. Mrs Seuter had 
ceased her cries, for she had persuaded a tall 
negro to hoist her upon his shoulders, where she 
sat grasping one of the candles with great satis- 
faction. She was in a fool’s paradise, for she 
did not remember that the instinct of life was as 
strong in the negro as in herself, and that the 
moment the water rose high enough to endan 
the life of the negro, he would in all probability 
leave her to her fate. No, there was no help or 
escape for us, and all we could do was calmly to 
wait the approach of that death, which was slowly 
creeping upon us. A moment of more awful 
suspense could not be contemplated. I have 
been through many perils, but never i 
like this. A man may be brave when his bl 
is hot, and the tide of battle carries him on; 
but to stand still and see the grim destroyer 
coming nearer and nearer, minute by minute, 
and inch by inch, requires a very different sort of 
courage. 
The water had by this time reached almost to 
our shoulders, and I felt my fortitude giving way : 
I wanted to call aloud, to shriek for help; there 
was something so horrible in the idea of being thus 
drowned, like rats in a cellar, that I recoiled from 
it. All this takes little time to describe ; but the 
rise of the water was so slow, that more than half 
an hour had elapsed since it first entered the vault, 
And now again came the rumbling of the earth- 
quake, at) sickening sensation of its shock. The 
place shook, the water was agitated, and partially 
subsided. For a time I could not believe my eyes ; 
I expected to see it rise again ; but I watched it 
closely, and found, to my great joy, that it was 
rapidly diminishing. It was certainly a moment of 
intense relief, though our danger was not all over. 
We were saved from immediate death ; but how 
were we to be extricated from our living tomb? 
how were we to make our situation known to 
others ? 

For several hours we remained in this state— 
part of the time with the additional horror of dark- 
ness, for the lights had burned out, and we had no 
others to replace them. I can't tell if I or | 
one else slept, but I know that after a time we 
appeared in a state of stupor, for not a word was 
uttered. At one time, I fancied my senses were 
leaving me, for my brain was filled with strange 
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unearthly visions. From this I was suddenly 
aroused by the most appalling shrieks. 

‘What is it?’ asked ‘ is 

‘The water coming in again! m’t you 
it cried Mrs Seuter. 

I listened. There was a noise certainly, but it 
did not appear to be that of water ; then it ceased. 
I felt about me; but my senses were so numbed, 
that I could not tell if the water was rising or 
falling, or, indeed, if there was any water at all. I 
listened in, and most certainly there were 
sounds, and that they came from above was unmis- 
takable. At first, they were indistinct, but each 
moment they became plainer, and at last I could 
distinguish the blows of picks, then the noise of 
shovels, and these at last were mingled with the 
shouts of human voices. Help was truly at hand. 
The sense of reprieve from such a situation was 
more than the most stoical could have borne with 
indifference, and we all joined in the shouts of the 
negroes to their comrades above. A few minutes 
after this, to our inexpressible delight, the trap 
opened, and a gleam of sunlight burst in upon us. 

I shall not attempt to depict our feelings or the 
wild joy of the negroes both above and below ; 
nor shall I be able to give any correct notion of 
the manner in which Mrs Seuter conducted herself, 
so frantic was her joy. I only know that Mr 
Gordon and his two oF Ann embraced me in 
their excitement, and that I thought the latter 


experience very agreeable. 
2 final p> ease was delayed for some time 
for of a e one was being 
rocured, the negroes an e above were 
*Dar Massa Gordon,’ said one. 
*And dar Misse Grace and Mary,’ exclaimed 
another. 


‘And de leetle buckra, Massa Onzon’ (the nearest 
ximation to Spunyarn a negro could mpke), 
‘he all right too.’ 

‘Me piccaniny, me piccaniny!’ cried the poor 

mother from below. 

‘Ah, Psyche,’ answered a man’s voice from the 
trap, ‘you is bad girl. You lef your child in de 
bed, and you tink nothing ob him, but run wa 
= eare ob yourself; but he all right, eak 


It is singular, but nevertheless true, that amidst 
the wreck of the negro-village, the child was found 
unhurt, and, a few minutes after we reached the 

and, was in the arms of its mother. 

The first thing we did on arriving at the surface 
was to look round to see the devastation which the 
hurricane had produced. 

The scene of destruction which our eyes fell 
— was something which baffles description. 

e whole face of the country was, as it were, 
changed. It looked as oo a burning blast had 
traversed the island, for, where Ppa J every- 
thing was green and luxuriant, all was now bare 
and black. So marvellous a transformation in so 
short a time I had never seen: vegetation, human 
habitations, and animal life had all vanished. 

Paradise itself was a mass of ruins, and the sugar- 
works were greatly damaged; but Mr rm a 
bore his loss with t pyois 

Our rescue was due to a party of hands employed 
at a cove about a mile and a half distant from the 
house, where Mr Gordon had a landing-place, and 
who, although they had been exposed to the full 
fury of the gale, escaped uninjured, and at day- 


break, started to look after the safety of their 

twenty-four hours—the longest day i 

by far, that I can remember. ne 


RESOURCES AND PROSPECTS OF 
AMERICA. 


A most work ay the and 
Prospects 0 erica just ap m. the 
pen of Sir Morton Peto. In a volume of moder- 
ate size, he presents us with a great mass of sta- 
tistical information, carefully compiled from the 
bulky Reports of the Commissioners of the Census 
of the United States, and from other sources not 
easy of access to readers in general. The work is, 
however, far from being a mere compilation ; on 
some parts of the subject, the author writes from 
personal observation, and on every part he freely 
offers his own opinions and reflections. 

Sir Morton Peto begins by referring to the re- 
markable fact of the prosperity of America even 
during the trying time of the Civil War ; for this 
he accounts by attributing it to the ‘wonderful elas- 
ticity of the resources of the United States.’ The 
national debt, which was only sixty-five million 
of dollars at the commencement of the war, or 
thirteen million pounds sterling, is now almost 
three thousand ion of dollars, or six hundred 
million pounds sterling ; but such is the confidence 
of the people in the resources of their country, 
that they expect it to be all paid off in thirty years, 
or even in a shorter time. ‘From the President at 
Washington, Sir S. M. Peto says, ‘down to the 
humblest in the Far I 
one prev: ee respecting the ’ He 
was a tee to the experience of the past. He 
was told ‘that the debt entailed by the war of 
1812 was wholly discharged from the ordinary 
sources of revenue in a period of nineteen years ; 
and that practically the burden of that debt had 
never been felt by anybody, though, considering 
the difference in the numerical population, the 
capital, wealth, and the future prospects of the 
country, it was almost as great a debt, in propor- 
tion, as the present. 

Chief among the natural resources of the 
country is its fertile soil, of which more and 
more is every year brought into cultivation. 
The extremely rapid increase of the population 
is in part due to the facility with which the 
means of subsistence and of comfort are obtained 
by all who are capable of work, but in great part to 
immigration. The population of the United States 
was only 5,305,925 in 1800, and in 1860 it was 
31,429,000 ; but it is calculated that ‘of the whole 
population in 1863, the immigrants of the present 
century and their descendants number more than 
twenty-one million, or two-thirds of the whole.’ 
The immigrants are derived from all countries 
of Europe, but in greatest numbers from Great 
Britain and Ireland. Many Chinese have recently 
settled in California. The encouragement afforded 
to the settler is very great. If he is the head of a 
family, or twenty-one years of age, he receives 
from the government, substantially as a Sn. or 
one hundred and sixty acres of land ; and of 


* The Resources and Prospects of America, ascertained 
during a Visit to the States in the Autumn of 1865. By 
Sir 8S. Morton Peto, Bart., M.P. for London: 
Alexander Strahan. 
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his children, on attaining the of twenty-one 
receives the like. If he chooses to pursue 
is trade, or to seek employment as a labourer in 
any of the lange towns, or in the more densely- 
led of the country, he finds wages much 
hig er than in Europe, and the necessaries of life 
comparatively cheap. The high price of labour 
generally sompele the settler who becomes a farmer 
to depend on himself and his family for the culti- 
vation of his farm, but he can confidently reckon 
on produce more than sufficient for his support. 
The increase of population in some of the newly- 
settled districts been extremely rapid. Min- 
a, 1849, had a population little ome 
four thousand ; in 1860, the population exceed 
one hundred and seventy-two Seusiele and in 
1864 it was estimated at three hundred and fifty 
thousand. Wisconsin had only 5318 inhabitants 
in 1830, and in 1860 it had 775,881. Indiana had 
a (3 nmap of 4875 in 1800, and in 1860 a 
population of 1,350,428. The annual produce of 
wheat in this state is now nearly ten million 
bushels, and of Indian corn upwards of seventy 
— bushels. 
e prosperity of California began wi e 
wold, but it is already a wheat- 
exporting country, and seems likely to become 
the of the Pacific. The rapid pros- 
perity of the states is generally due to their 
agricultural resources, Sir S. M. Peto says: ‘I 
hope I shall not wound the national esteem of 
my American friends when I say that I 
their country as essentially agricultural, and by no 
means essentially commercial or manufacturing. 
But I think their own records establish my posi- 
tion. Of about 8,217,000 heads of families and 
other individuals whose occupations were recorded 
at the period of the census of 1860, it appears 
third, were directly occupied in the tillage of the 
soi. .... On the other hand, the number of 
merchants and clerks in America is only three 
hundred thousand. . . . . The population 
in manufactures does not assume a very 
proportion to the whole population.’ 
tures, and of the number o engaged in 
them, is only reached ‘ by ea all the fisher- 
men, blacksmiths, carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, 
mantua-makers, seamstresses, painters, varnishers, 
hatters, masons, mariners, millers, sawyers, 
community. Manufacturing industry, properly 
so called, is almost entirely confined to a few of 
the northern states. 

The extent of improved land in farms in the 
United States, according to the census returns of 
1860, was 163,110,720 acres ; the extent of unim- 
proved land included in farms was 244,101,818 
acres ; and the uncultivated territory not im 
included in farms was 1,466,969,862 acres. he 
rapid p' of agriculture is shewn by the fact, 
that whilst the cash value of the farms under 
actual cultivation in 1850 was estimated at 
3,271,575,000 dollars, it had risen in 1860 to 
6,645,045,000 dollars—being an increase of no 
less than 103 per cent. in these ten years. The 
amount of agricultural produce has also increased 
even during the war. In consequence of the high 

ice of labour, the farming is generally very 

. Imperfect ; yet, mainly from the advantage of 


regard | exports of grain from the United States in 1863 


a bushel of wheat at much less cost than the most 
scientific farmer in England can. The wheat, well 
ny by the deep snow in winter, comes ey 
orward in the weather of spring, and the 
bright sunshine of the summer months brings it 
to great perfection. Wheat and Indian corn are 
the grains principally cultivated in the more 
northern of America. Rice is grown in some 
parts of the south. Indian corn supplies the prin- 
cipal part of the food of the people, both in the 
north and in the south. It is of extremely easy 
cultivation, and its productiveness is far beyond 
that of other grains. Pease and beans are langely 
cultivated in America. Potatoes are produced in 
great quantities in the northern states, and sweet 
potatoes in the south. Turnips are little cultivated, 
the climate being too dry. The dairy produce, 
both of butter and cheese, is large. The improve- 
ment of quality in American cheese since it 
to be imported into Britain, has attracted the notice 
of almost every consumer. It is accounted for by 
the establishment of a great ‘cheese-factory’ system 
in the dairy districts of the state of New York and 
regions. ‘Each farmer sends his 
ilk to the dairy, and is credited for the quantity 
supplied. Skilled persons are employed at the 
factories to make the cheese, and it has ot found 
that these factories turn out an article of far better 
qealty Son used to be made in private dairies.’ 
e prices of grain and dairy produce in America 
depend mainly upon the prices in London. The 


amounted to 77,396,082 bushels, of which 47,082,026 
bushels were sent to Great Britain and Ireland, 
The grain-trade was rapidly developed after the 
opening of the Erie Canal in 1825, and of late 
years it has increased with wonderfully accelerated 
rapidity ; much grain produced in the north- 
western states finding its way eastward by the Erie 
Canal, much of it from the lake-ports by the St 
Lawrence, and much of it by the railways. Mil- 
waukie, in Wisconsin, which was scarcely inhabited 
pico tan years ago, and which exported onl 
4000 bushels of grain and flour in 1841, expo: 
18,712,380 bushels in 1863, 

Wool is not yet an important article of produce 
in the United States, although in some places there 
are fancy-farms, where t attention is paid to 

~% of sheep ; and merino sheep of unsur- 
pores. or perhaps unequalled, excellence are to 
found in Vermont ; but California is expected 
soon to become a + wool-producing country. 
The climate of the Atlantic states is not suited to 


succeed admirably in the Pacific states. 

Nowhere in the world is the feeding of swine so 
important a branch of rural economy as in some 
pee of the United States. Cincinnati has long 

n celebrated for its trade in pork. The hog is 
killed, cut up, and packed by machinery, Cincin- 
nati kills exports four hundred thousand hogs 
per annum. Chicago has, appt lately acquired 
even r importance as a pork-exporting town. 
A snilfion of h are killed Chicago. 
It is now, indeed, not only the largest market in 
the world for pork, but also for corn and timber, 
although it was but a mere Indian trading-station 
till 1830, and its pork-trade began in 1835 with 
the ‘packing’ and exportation of three hundred 
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and no le have so abounded as the Americans | obtained the right to work parts of it. A fine city, 
in mechanical contrivances to supply the want of | called Virginia City, has sprung up in close prox- 


human hands. Many of these machines—as the 
sewing-machine—have been brought to Europe, 
and some of them are extensively used in Britain, 
although less important to us from the compara- 
tive cheapness of labour. As might be expected, 
many of the American inventions are intended to 
facilitate the labours of agriculture. 

Of the textile manufactures of America, that of 
cotton is by far the most important, but the num- 
ber of spindles is not much more than one-sixth 
of that employed in Britain ; moreover, much of 
the cotton spun in America is spun in the cotton- 
producing states, to be used in the form of cord- 

or made into cotton bags and packing-cloths, 


Notwithstanding the duties imposed in the United | alm 


States, great quantities of cotton goods of British 
manufacture are im The linen manufacture 
is inconsiderable. Sir S. M. Peto does not hesitate 
to condemn the whole system of protective duties 
by which American manufactures are unnaturally 
fostered as injurious to America itself and to the 


world. As to the protective duties on cotton goods, | bee 


he says: ‘Not only are the Americans thereby 
unnaturally raising the price of an article of the 
largest consumption among every class of their 
own community, but they are actually raising this 
price at their own — as growers and exporters 
of the raw material from which these articles are 
made; and all this for the protection of an 
interest which cannot compete with its rivals in 
its own market, and cannot produce anything 
like the quantity required for the use of its own 
population.’ 

ir S. M. Peto is very zealous in his advocacy of 
free trade. He expresses his confidence that as 
the people of Britain refused to be taxed for the 
exclusive benefit of agriculturists, so the people 
of America will ere long refuse to be taxed for the 
exclusive benefit of manufacturers. The whole 
question has a ial importance at present in 
view of the commercial relations between the 
United States and the British provinces in North 
America. It seems almost impossible that any 
other system than that of free trade can long 
prevail between countries so situated as those on 
the northern and southern banks of the St Law- 
rence. Under an opposite system, smuggling can- 
not fail soon to become an evil of most formidable 

itude on the long line of the frontier. 

e mineral wealth of the United States is very 
great. Gold is found in some of the eastern states, 
particularly in Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia ; 
and the gold-producing region of the West—still 
very partially explored—includes the states of 
California and a and the territories of 
Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, Dacotah, Washington, 
Colorado, Montana, and Arizona—an area of 
more than a million of square miles, extending 
from British Columbia on the north to Mexico on 
the south, and from the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. Silver-mining 
may be said to be only in its infancy, although in 
New Mexico and Arizona, which were acquired 
from Mexico in 1848, silver-mines have long been 
worked. In the hands of another race, and under 
a better government, they will now probably soon 
become greatly more numerous and productive. 
An immense lode of silver ore, known as the 
Comstock Lode, has been discovered in Nevada, 
and neatly one hundred different companies have 


imity to these mines, with a Pope ion already of 
more than ten thousand ; and the whole of Nevada 
is rapidly increasing in population, whilst new 
silver-mines are continually being opened in 
different localities. 

Iron ore exists in great abundance in the United 
States, and is widely distributed. Perhaps in no 
part of the world is it more abundant than in the 
state of Missouri, where great hills are entirely 
formed of it. Little, however, has yet been done 
to turn the iron ore of Missouri to account. The 
district is deficient in coal, and the railway system 
is too incomplete to supply this want. Another 
district, extremely rich in iron ore, but hitherto 
ost unproductive, lies in the northern part of 
Georgia, ing into Alabama. It is in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey that iron ore is at present 
most largely worked. There are iron-producing 
districts also in New England, New York, Ohio, 
Virginia, and both the Carolinas ; and during the 
last ten years, a considerable amount of capital has 
n invested in iron-mining in Michigan, on the 
southern shore of Lake Superior. But the iron- 
masters of America can hardly hold their ground, 
as yet, against competition with imported iron. 
The vast oe of iron ore which America 
sesses are rather to be regarded as a store for future 
ages than as a source of wealth to be largel 
developed in the present. There are very ric 
mines of copper on the shores of Lake Superior, 
near Kee-wee-nah Point, where masses of native 
copper of extraordinary size have been found. 
Copper-mines have also long been wrought in New 
Mexico. Lead is wrought, but not to a great 
extent, in Missouri, Wisconsin, and Iowa. Quick- 
silver has been found in California, but the pro- 
duce is not yet very considerable. 

The coal-fields of America are the greatest in 
the world. They are computed to be thirty-six 
times the extent of those of Great Britain and 
Ireland. They are chiefly situated in the basin of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. The whole 
annual mm of coal, however, does not yet 
amount to much more than fourteen million 
tons, or about one-fifth of that of Britain. 
Wood is the ordinary fuel for domestic purposes, 
and is even employed for steam-engines, whilst 
the Americans dispense with steam wherever 
they can, and avail themselves of their ‘ water- 
privileges” The abundance of iron, coal, and lime- 
stone in America, however, is suggestive of great 
expectations concerning the future, when the 
country shall be more densely peopled, and able 
to make use of its own mineral treasures. 

Sir S. M. Peto devotes a chapter to petroleum, or 
rock-oil, and gives a most interesting account of 
the American oil-wells. The oil which flowed from 
oil-springs was merely collected by skimming it 
from the surface of water on which it floated, till 
1858, when a well was sunk in Pennsylvania, and 
at once to yield 400, and afterwards 1000 
gallons a day. Great excitement ensued, and a 
search for oil began throughout the whole district. 
Many of the experiments were unsuccessful, but 
when oil was struck, the fortunate adventurer was 
suddenly enriched. Some of the wells yield oil 
without the trouble of pumping; it flows from 
them in a copious stream. Some wells yield 2000 
barrels, and one even 3000 barrels daily. Towns 
have sprung up in the oil-district of Pennsylvania ; 
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and in Oil City, business is now transacted to the 
amount of L.3,000,000 annually. Other parts of 
America have also been found to be rich in oil. It 
would be out of place here to do more than merely 
allude to the oil-wells of Canada; but there are 
oil-fields in several of Pennsylvania, in Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Virginia, whilst it is said that indica- 
tions of oil have been found in many other states. 
There are no statistics of the quantity of rock-oil 
produced in the United States. The quantity ex- 
ported in 1865 amounted to 42,273,508 gallons— 
about four times the quantity exported in 1862. 

Our limits do not permit us to follow Sir 8. M. 
Peto in his account of American commerce—the 
foreign trade, the coasting trade, and the internal 
trade on the lakes and rivers—to which he devotes 
a section of his work. One fact claims particular 
attention, that no less than one-half of the export 
trade of the United States is to Great Britain ; 
next to this is the export trade to France; but the 
third largest export trade is to the British 
provinces in North America, whilst the exports 
to other British possessions are very considerable. 
From this may be seen the vast importance to both 
nations of constantly maintaining friendly relations. 
No war could be so disastrous to the interests of 
mankind as a war between Great Britain and 
America. 

Sir S. M. Peto devotes another section of his 
work to railways. The rivers of the country, 

t and numerous as they are, are utterly insuf- 
cient for the purposes of its internal commerce. 
The railway system of America is great and 
rapidly extending; but most of the railways are 
as yet mere single lines, and their construction is 
so imperfect, that the rate of travelling is far less 
rapid than in Britain. Sir 8S. M. Peto enters very 
ly into the whole subject. He visited America, 
indeed, in the capacity of chairman of the London 
Board of Control of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway, and his suggestions on the construction 
and management of railways will scarcely be re- 
ceived by the Americans as those of a stranger, but 
with the + due to one whose interests are 
identified with their own, and whose experience 
gives value to his counsel. 

The south is treated in a section by itself. 
Differing from the north in its climate and in 
its productions, it differs still more in consequence 
of slavery, now happily abolished, but so recently, 
that the results of. the great change have pao | 

to appear. There are, as yet, few lines of 
railway between the north and the south. The 
southern planters, in the times now did 
not wish to have them, for they were afraid of 
the use which might be made of them to 
away their slaves, and of the influence of muc 
communication with the north. The southern 
states have for a long time been nearly stationary 
in population. Immigrants did not flock to them, 
for the white man labouring with his own hands 
was despised both by the slaveholders and by the 
slaves, All this must now be changed. There is 
much land in the southern states which invites 
settlers, Even in Virginia, the ‘improved land’ 
amounts Only to 11,437,821 acres, whilst 19,679,215 
acres are ‘unimproved ;’ whereas, in New York, the 
improved land is more than double the extent of 
the unimproved. Much of the uncultivated land 
in the south is adapted for the cultivation of cotton 
and other strictly southern products, but much of 
it also is well suited to wheat. Of the products 


of the south, the most important—besides cotton, 
rice, Indian corn, and tobacco—is sugar. The cul- 
tivation of the sugar-cane is limited to the most 
southern regions, and has of late decreased; but 
the sorghum or sugar-grass recently introduced 
from China is admirably adapted to the climate, 
not only of the south, but indeed of almost all 
parts of the United States, and its cultivation has 
rapidly extended, especially in the north-western 
states. 

Sir 8S. M. Peto’s work is so full of information, 
that what we have been able to extract is but a 
little portion of it. The spirit in which it is 
written is also excellent. It is the work of an 
Englishman, who loves his own country and her 
institutions ; but who s America and Ameri- 
cans with the most kindly feeling. It is calculated 
to dissipate prejudice, and to promote good feeling 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER III.—A DEAD WOMAN’S LETTER. 
Massacuusetts, U. S., April 5, 185-. 

My pear Sister—When this letter reaches you, 
I shall be no more. I write it—with much pain 
and difficulty—on my death-bed ; and I shall leave 
instructions for it to be forwarded as addressed, 
together with a newspaper containing the announce- 
ment of my death, as soon as ible after that 
event shall have taken place. e painful malady 
from which I have been more or less a sufferer 
during the last dozen years, has struck me down at 
last. But it was not to write of my own sufferings 
that I began this letter, but to perform an act of 
justice—of reparation—which may no longer be 
delayed. The confession I have to make is a 
inful one, inasmuch as he who the 
eception which I am about to reveal was one 
whom, in spite of all his faults, I loved—my 
husband ; a deception which I have unwillingly 
been obliged to keep up ; and I charge you to make 
known the contents of this letter to Lady S—— 
without delay, as what I have to put down here 
concerns her more nearly than it does any one else. 
I need not detail the circumstances which induced 
Jeremiah and me to leave England, seeing that they 
are as well known to you as they are to myself, and 
that you were as deeply implicated in the affair 


y | which led to our departure as any one. You are 


aware that on our arrival in this country we took 
up our residence in one of the western states, at 
that time but thinly populated, and at no a 
distance from the Indian frontier. Here my hus- 
band began to practise as a surgeon, and here we 
continued to live for seven years. But Jeremiah 
gambled and drank, and we were obliged at last to 
seek another home in a place where we were un- ~ 
known. An opening having offered itself in a 
small town in the state of New York, we proceeded 
thither ; and there we remained for ten years, 
leading a miserable existence, for Jeremiah’s old 
weaknesses increased upon him, and one by one 
his few American friends were alienated. I do 
not write this as imputing blame to the dead, 
but simply because a plain statement of the truth 
is now necessary. Our next move was to the 
spot from which I write this letter, and where my 
husband died two years after our arrival. I had 
three dollars in the house the day he died, and 
owed three hundred in debts; for all the money 
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that had been sent us was gone—who can sa) 
whither? Jeremiah himself could not have to 
Every remittance, as it came to hand, was required 
to meet debts that never seemed to decrease. The 
thought that I should be left destitute preyed 
heavily on my husband’s mind as he lay dying, and 
he bound me by a solemn Bray oo not to reveal, 
till after my own death, the deception that had 
been practised by him for so many years. This he 
did in order that the income derived from a certain 
source might be continued to me, and that I might 
thus be enabled to live in comfort after his decease. 
That promise has weighed heavily on my conscience 
ever since it was aa, but I have not felt myself 
justified in breaking it. Since my husband’s death, 

have lived on the proceeds of my needle, and the 
sums remitted to me lie untouched at the bank ; 
and I have taken steps for having the total amount 
forwarded to you after my death, for repayment to 
the sender. 

According to the arrangement made before leav- 
ing England, my husband was to write to a certain 
person, through you, three times every year. This 

rtion of the ment was faithfully carried out 
ty Jeremiah as long as he lived, and by me after 
his death ; and once in every four months a state- 
ment was sent embracing such particulars 
concerning the Boy as it was thought you might 
feel interested in knowing. 

The ny those statements — the last eleven 
years were in every particular. 

Let me briefly recapitlat their contents. Up 
to the time that the boy was nine years old, the 
reports sent you were simple statements of facts. 
You were duly informed of our safe arrival in the 
country, and our settlement at Willsburgh ; you 
had ample particulars sent you age the 
ehild—his health, his stubborn temper, and the 

he was making at school ; and every letter 
_ you the assurance that the recollections of his 
ormer life were gradually dying out of his memory, 
and that with the progress of time the Secret was 
becoming less difficult to keep. This went on till 
he was nine years old, but after that time the 


< sent you were ly fictitious. You were 
led to believe that the boy, after remaining at 
school till he was fifteen years old, was put as 
assistant into a store, where he stayed till he was 
quite a young man ; but that, growing tired of this 
life after a time, he joined an exploring expedition 
that was being formed to search for a new pass 
across the Rocky Mountains, and that he was never 
heard of afterwards, 

Long before the boy was nine years old, my hus- 
band began to chafe under the burden that was 
laid upon him, well paid for the duty though 
he was. There were various reasons why this 
should be so. In the first place, Jeremiah was, in 
reality, a man of timid disposition, despite the 
daring scheme which, under the influence of a 
strong temptation, he had so successfully carried 
out ; and so long as the lad continued to live with 
us, he trembled lest some untoward accident should 
bring the deed he had done home to him—exposure 
before the eyes of the world being what he dreaded 
beyond everythi Then, the lad’s temper was 
most stubborn and obstinate ; and, despite all the 
efforts of Jeremiah and myself, he persistently 
refused to address us as ‘ Uncle’ and ‘ Aunt’ (the 
degree of relationship decided upon before we left 

land), but would stamp his foot, and turn white 
with passion, when mar fe the point ; nay, he 


would cry that we were no relations of his, but his 
enemies, who had stolen him away from his tiful 
home across the sea ; and that when he should grow 
to be a man, he would have us put in prison for it, 
As the lad grew older, there was no lack of busy- 
bodies in the little town to pick up his words, and 
try to patch them up into a case against Jeremiah, 
But the boy remembered so little of his former life, 
and the evidence against us was so weak, that, for 
my own part, I think we might have defied it with 
impunity ; and that if Jeremiah would have given 
up insisting upon the relationship, the lad would 
have gradually tamed down, and have settled by 
degrees into the trammels of his new life, and little 
by little have forgotten all that his memory retained 
of old days, till his recollection of that time became 
an utter blank. But Jeremiah was too nervous and 
faint-hearted to carry out such a scheme ; and he 
hit on another plan, after a time, which would at 
once relieve him of the boy, and still enable him to 
draw the extra amount allowed for his maintenance 
and education. 

My husband gave out among his friends in the 
little town, that the lad’s relations had sent word 
for him to be sent back home to land, and that 
he was going to take him to New York, and see 
him safely on board ship; and one wintry morn- 
ing, he and the boy set off on their journey. My 
mind misgave me, I knew not why; and all the 
time Jeremiah was away, I could do nothing but 
wait, and listen, and weep to think of the poor 
lad’s unhappy fate. I had grown to like him, far 
better than I knew of, till I lost him for ever. He 
was so handsome, so generous, so brave, that it was 
much now in ce » ill- 
fated child! 

At the end of a week, my husband came back 
alone. I demanded to know what had become of 
the boy. He refused to tell me. ‘You have mur- 
dered him !’ I exclaimed, struck with a sudden fear. 
‘Not quite so bad as that, old girl” he said with a 
— ‘I have not put the young imp oft of the 
world, but only got rid of Aa take my word 
for that. Believe me, once for all, when I tell you 
that he is quite well and hearty; but further 
than that you will never know, so you needn’t 
bother more about it” And he kept his word. 
I did not know then, I do not know now, what 

ing, uestion on the point, but even 
then he refused to tell me. «T did not hurt a bair 
of his head, he said ; ‘but what became of him, I 
tell to anybody,’ so he died. 

wish to i nothing ’ 8a, i 
the object of miah Kreefe in by did 
was to get rid of all danger of having his misdeeds 
brought home to a and, at the same time, to 
receive the double allowance from Lady S——. 
But I must do his memory one piece of justice, 
which you will not fail to represent to Lady 
S——, when you lay this statement before her. 
However much he might forget himself in some 
things—however sulieaie e might ruin his 
worldly prospects—however foolishly he might 
ay oe the sums sent him from a certain quar- 
ter, never, by word, deed, or look, gave in- 
timation to the world of the dark secret that lay 
like a dread shadow on his mind. In so far as 
that goes, he carried out with strictest honour his 
part of the compact. Let Lady S—— be further 
assured that I, too, shall die with my finger on my 
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lips. Her secret is safe with me, even at this dark 
hour. It will never be brought to light. 

You now know oe . far as my know- 
aT respecting the of poor Master —— 
What wer going to write? It is, indeed, time to 
conclude, for brain and hand are growing feeble 
alike. Let me again set down, while my mind 
is clear on the point, that I know absolutely 
nothing of the poor child’s fate from the day 
my husband took him away, at which time he 
was just turned nine years of age. 

And now farewell. Present my dutiful respects 
to Lady S——. I trust that she is well and 
happy. It may be, Martha, that you and I shall 
meet again. To Infinite Mercy, nothing is im 
sible. Till that time shall come, dear sister, adieu. 
—Affectionately yours, BarBaRA KREEFE. 


The two women sat in silence for a minute or 
two after Martha Winch had finished reading the 
letter. ‘Poor Barbara!’ said Lady Spencelaugh at 
last ; ‘I am sorry that she is gone ; ba > et, Martha, 
I cannot help experiencing a feeling of relief that 
you and I are now the sole living depositaries of 
that uly business. Poor Barbara! she was faith- 
ful to the last ; so, for that matter, was Jeremiah 
also, while deceiving me so wretchedly in other 
things. - I would much rather have paid him 
double the money, and have known the truth. I 
wonder what he did with the boy. But | render- 
ing myself miserable on that point, would do no 

to any one. I daresay the young man is 
well and happy, and — some inferior position 
in life to the satisfaction of himself and all around 
him. I am sure that my best wishes are with 
him wherever he may be.—You will burn the 
letter, of course,’ 
another pause. 

Martha nodded assent, 
to refold the letter and newspaper, and place them 

‘By. the by, ’ said her yship, a 

the slow with a motion of her fan, ‘ trust thet 
ou have thought over what I said when I saw you 
hove piven: thas odious m. his congé ?? 

‘I have not, as yet, given him any decisive 
answer, my Lady.’ 

‘You have not! What am I to understand by 
that? You surely do not rer oa making 
yourself ridiculous at your time of life.’ 

The widow's thin hece flushed, more in shame 
than anger. ‘Oh, my Lady, your words are very 
— said, turning appealingly to Lady Spence- 


‘I certainly gave you credit for more sense, 
Martha Winch,’ said her Ladyship, as she rose 
from her seat, and began to pace excitedly about 
the room. ‘I tell you again, as I have told you 
before, that it is for your money alone that this 
man is seeking you. e scheme is terous ; 
and once more I repeat that, from the day you 
are married, the secret will be ours no longer.’ 
‘Oh, my Lady, cannot you trust me after all 
these years ?’ protested the widow. ‘I was a wife 
for twelve years, and when my husband died, he 
died in ignorance of the hidden bond existing 
between your Ladyship and myself; and could you 
not me again 
‘But cannot you see, simpleton,’ 
Spencelaugh, ‘that this is an alte. 
gether different sort of man from honest, simple- 
minded Job Winch, who cared for nothing so long 


id Lady Spencelaugh after | yesterd 


as the little hoard at his banker’s kept increasing 
from year to year ? This aan will force the 
from you, whether you are willing or no, and 
trade on it afterwards for his own 4 

‘The man is not born that will force it from me 
against my will,’ said the widow with energy. ‘I 
may like Mr Brackenridge—nay, I do like him, 

may as — at but your 
interests, ve always been, 
and will te ount If 
the telling of what I know were the price of my 
marriage with him, I would sacrifice him twenty, 
ay, a hundred times over, rather than give 
utterance to a word that could by any possibility 
compromise your Ladyship. In this thing, pray 

‘IT have every faith in your good intentions,’ sai 

her Ladyship. ‘You have been the truest friend, 
that ever woman had; but you have never 
man. I tremble when | think that there is even 
the faintest possibility of the secret becomi 
known to him. But leave me now; I am uneq 
to further conversation. Come up to Belair this 
day-week, and we will discuss the matter again. 
Ah! how I made his 
a ce in Normanford!’ pencelaugh 
ngued wearily, and her arms fell devectedly by her 
ide: she looked for the moment ten years older 
than she had done half an hour before. 

Mrs Winch drew on her gloves, ‘Has your 
ae heard lately from Mr Gaston?’ she 
asked. 
brighten up at the mention of that name. 

‘ 


come, I hope he won't leave us again till after 
birthday. Such a day as I mean that to be 
on 


the brightness still lingered, i i 
hand respectfully, and took 
ve. 


‘No thanks, my dear boy,’ said Sir Philip 
Spencelaugh, as he shook Mr — warmly by 
the hand. ‘I confess that I 
whom I would intrust my darling sooner than I 
would to yourself. And now go and inform Lady 
Spencelaugh of your -fortune. She will be 
pleased to hear of it, for you are a great favourite 
with my wife. Don’t forget that you dine with 
us to-morrow ;’ and after another hearty shake 
of the hand, the baronet turned and left Mr 
Duplessis standing alone on the terrace, where 
the two had been walking and talking for the last 
half hour. 
left along bright, confident smile lighting up his 

t alone, a bright, confident smile lighting up hi 
handsome At last!’ he murmured by 
self. ‘The prize for which I have so Laon | 
laboured is coming slowly within my ‘ 
shall win it and wear as my own before the world. 
Beautiful Frederica! you do not love es, but 
you shall learn to do so before long, unless my 
tongue has lost its cunning!’ He turned off the 
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terrace, and walked musingly through the shrub- 
bery towards the side-entrance on his way to Lady 
Spencelaugh’s apartments. Mrs Winch was just 
ekmbing into her chaise as he turned the corner of 
the house. Halting behind a screen of laurels, 
he saw the widow take her seat beside Jerry, 
resume the reins and the whip, and then drive off 
at a rapid pace down the park. ‘ Why does that 
woman come here so often to see my Lady?’ he 
said to himself as he emerged from his hiding- 
place. ‘What can be the nature of the bond 
that exists between the exclusive Lady Spence- 
laugh and this commonplace landlady of a country 
tavern? This is one of those cases where my little 
Clotilde may prove a useful ally. There may be 
nothing in it, or there-may be much.’ 

A tall, thin, handsome man of eight-and-thirty, 
this Monsieur Henri Duplessis ; with a low broad 
forehead, aquiline nose, and long drooping tawny 
moustache ; with an ever-ready smile, which dis- 
played to advantage his large white regular teeth ; 
with accurately arched eyebrows, educated to 
express much either for or against a proposition 
—an advantage to an economist of words; and 
having an undoubted air of fashion and distinction. 
By birth a Canadian, but descended from an old 
French family, he could boast a pedigree that 
would bear the most critical investigation. 

Yes, my Lady would see Mr Duplessis—(he was 
rarely called ‘Monsieur’ at Normanford or Belair) 
—so said Mr Plush; and preceded by that func- 
tionary, the Canadian was ushered into the —- 
room of Lady Spencelaugh. Mademoiselle Clotilde 
was in the anteroom, busily en with her 
embroidery, as Mr Duplessis through, and a 


which the French girl was not slow to under- 
stand. 


‘You must lay the blame of my intrusion on 
Sir Philip, my dear Lady Spencelaugh,’ said Mr 
Duplessis as he bent respectfully over her Lady- 
ship’s hand. ‘He insisted on my coming to com- 
municate a certain piece of intelligence, which he 
was kind enough to say he was certain you would 
be pleased to hear !’ 

*Pray, make no apology,’ said Lady Spencelaugh 
in her most cordial manner. ‘You are among the 
few friends, Mr Duplessis, to whom I am always 
at home.—You are admiring those roses? Yes, 
they are certainly very fine. But Jennings always 
succeeds better with his flowers than his fruit.— 
And now for this news of yours. I suppose I 
ought not to say that I an dying to hear it ; but 
in a dull place like Belair, where news of any 
kind is a rarity, the expression would be almost 
excusable.’ 

Ladyship was sitting on cutting 

e pages of a magazine as she e. Mr lessis 
had not sat down, but was still etuen ones the 
stand of roses on the table. When he spoke, it 
was in a low clear voice, in which, however, there 
was a ring of triumph, which Lady Spencelaugh 
did not fail to detect. 

‘My news is this, that, thanks to the kind offices 
of Sir Philip, Miss Spencelaugh has agreed to 
look more favourably on my suit than she has 
hitherto done ; that she has, in fact, consented to 
give me time and opportunity to plead my cause 
Im person.’ 

*So that all there is now left for you to do is to 

in and win the race, said my Lady. ‘ Well, I 
eartily wish you every success ; but I warn you 


meaning look shot from the eyes of the latter, | so 


that you have still some awkward running before 
you. However, my best wishes, and any little 
assistance I can render, are sincerely yours. 
Frederica and I have hardly been such good 
friends as we ought — to have been, tho 
where the fault lay, I am sure it would be difficult 
to tell. But I will say this in her favour, that if 
you succeed in winning her, you may consider 
yourself a happy man. Whatever little faults of 
temper or disposition Frederica may have, are as 
nothing when weighed in the scale with her youth, 
her goodness, and her beauty,’ 

Now, in all this Lady Spencelaugh was quite 
sincere, for a the polite feud, of many years’ 
standing, which existed between herself and 
Frederica, she still wished well to the latter in a 
aan. indefinite sort of way—for Miss. Spence- 
augh was far too rich and important a member 
of the family to be ignored outright ; Mr Duplessis, 
too, having the good-fortune to be a great favourite 
with her Ladyship, and Sir Philip having so 
evidently set his heart on the match, and it 
being desirable that Frederica should quit Belair 
before Gaston should bring home a bride, and 
her Ladyship having an inherent weakness for 
anything that smacked of match-making: all these 
reasons, I say, combined, induced the baronet’s 
wife to yield gracefully to the force of circum- 
stances, and to make a merit of giving her aid to a 
scheme, to op’ which would have been both 
bad policy and labour in vain. ‘If Gaston were 
only a year or two older!’ she would sometimes 
murmur to herself—he was but twenty-one, 
whereas Miss Spencelaugh was four years his senior. 
‘If the —— between their ages were not quite 

t, they might perhaps have come together 
of their own accord ; and with her fortune and his 
own, and the baronetcy at no very distant date, 
what might not my boy have aspired to!’ These, 
however, were but vain day-dreams, as no, one 
knew better than Lady Spencelaugh herself, and 
she put them from her with a resolute han 

r Duplessis, in a few appropriate 

expressed his gratitude for her Ladyship’s kindness, 
and then went on to say that there was one feature 
of the case which he felt some diffidence in men- 
tioning, and which yet he could not pass over 
entirely. He would say at once that the point in 

uestion was neither more nor less than the great 

isparity of fortune between Miss Spencelaugh and 
himself ; a disparity which, among many people, 
might lay him open to the imputation of fortune- 
hunting. It mattered little, he added, what the 
outside world might say or think in the matter; 
but he did hope that her Ladyship would believe 
in the sincerity of his affection for Miss Spence- 
laugh, and not attribute his suit to a merely 
mercenary motive. 

‘Yes, Frederica is certainly very well off,’ 
replied Lady Spencelaugh musingly, without 
heeding the of the Canadian’s little 
speech. ‘It would have been better for her, of 
course, in one sense, to have married a man of 
means equal to her own. But Frederica’s opinions 
are very peculiar and independent, and as: she is 
entirely her own mistress, she must please herself 
in this matter as in others. She has already 
declined several most eligible offers, and I believe 
that money and rank go for so little with her, that 
she would wed a pauper out of the streets, if he 
only took her fancy in other respects. Absurd, of 
course, but a fact nevertheless.’ 
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Then there was a little pause, during which Lady 
Spencelaugh turned over the leaves of her magazine 
in an absent sort of way. The conversation was 
beginning to trench on dangerous ground, and Mr 

lessis felt that a change of subject was desirable. 

By the by,’ he said, as if suddenly inspired, ‘I 
had nearly forgotten to ask whether your new 
femme is likely to prove more serviceable than 
your last one.’ 

‘Clotilde suits me very well indeed,’ replied 
Lady Spencelaugh. ‘She is docile and good- 
rat and remarkably clever with her needle ; 
in fact, I have had no one at all comparable to her 
since Wilkins left me three years ago; and I am 
really much obliged to you for the trouble you 
must have been at to procure me such a treasure.’ 

‘The trouble is not worth mentioning, Lady 
Spencelaugh. I am glad to find that Clotilde suits 


ou. 

f ‘French girls are generally so unequal ; but, so 
far, your protégée seems an exception to the rule,’ 
said my Lady.—‘ You are, I believe, somewhat of 
a connoisseur in precious stones, Mr Duplessis. 
Examine this emerald, and then tell me what you 
think of it.’ 

Lady Spencelaugh opened a small satin-wood 
easket as she spoke, lined with white silk, in the 
midst of which gleamed an unset emerald of 
remarkable size and brilliancy. Mr Duplessis took 
it out of its resting-place, and examined it in 
silence for several moments. 

‘Except-among the crown jewels, I have not 
seen a finer stone than this for many years,’ he said 
at last. ‘It must be worth a little fortune’ 

‘It cost something very considerable, certainly, 
said her Ladyship with a smile. ‘1 have a liking 
—a weakness many people would call it—for pre- 
cious stones, as I you are already aware. 
My collection of diamonds and rubies has, I think, 
been seen more than once.’ 

‘Your ship has so far favoured me,’ 
answ the tam he ‘Well, if the hoarding of 

ms a weakness, it is at least one that has 

n shared by many royal and distinguished per- 
sonages, especially where the fear of some future 
“rainy day” has haunted their minds 

The Canadian glanced up at Lady Spencelaugh’s 
face as he spoke, and he was startled to see how 
—y it blanched at his words, and what a dark 
troubled meaning shone for a moment out of her 
eyes. ‘Does she fear that the future holds some 
“ rainy - ” in store for her?’ he asked himself, 
and then fell to examining the emerald again. 

Lady Spencelaugh recovered herself instantly. 
‘That may be,’ she said with a little harsh laugh ; 
‘but Ido not mean to abdicate my throne at Belai 
till I leave it for the family vault.’ 

She shuddered as she spoke. Was it because of 
the natural dread which human weakness feels at 
the contemplation of the last great change? or did 
it arise from some terrible recollection known to 
herself alone ? 

‘Such treasures as this should be kept in safe 
custody,’ observed Mr Duplessis. ‘I hope that 
your Ladyship’s collection is in good keeping’ 

‘In the best of all keeping, Mr Duplessis—in my 
own.’ 

‘Do I understand your Ladyship to own that all 
the valuable gems which I know you to possess, are 
kept about you personally—that is to say, in your 
own apartments, and not intrusted to the custody 
of your banker ?’ 


‘That is precisely what I wished to convey. I 
have a secure place of deposit in my own apart- 
ments—a hiding-place discovered by me, and 
known to myself alone ; not even Sir Philip is aware 
of its locality ; where I keep all my little treasures 
of gems and jewellery, and where they are hidden 
from every eye save my own. If I kept them at 
my banker's, I could not see them so often as I 
might wish todo. They are quite as secure where 
they are, and ready to my hand at any moment. 
This hoarding of precious stones is my hobby, Mr 
Duplessis ; and you must not laugh at an old 
woman for the indulgence of her whims. It is not, 
perhaps, quite so sensible as putting one’s spare 
cash into a bank; or buying scrip with it, and 
getting a good percentage ; but so long as I please 
myself, it is a matter of small consequence to 
others, and Sir Philip is good enough never to 
interfere in such trifles. The gems will be there 
for Gaston after I shall be gone ; and when they 
are his own, he can either all Gm or have them 
set for his wife. Iam glad you like the emerald ; 
the colour seems to me particularly deep and 
brilliant.’ 

The emerald was back into its venting 
and the tiny casket deposited by Lady Spencelaugh 
in her t. Her vad ship’s detail had been 
listened to by Mr Duplessis with much attention. 

‘I need hardly say,’ resumed Lady Spencelaugh, 
‘that what you have just heard has been told you 
in the strictest confidence. It would never do for 
it to be generally known that the mistress of Belair 
has such valuables concealed about her apartments. 
There are plenty of bad characters in the neigh- 
bourhood, who would think little of murdering me 
for the chance of obtaining such a treasure.’ 

‘I give you my word of honour, said Mr 
Duplessis earnestly, ‘ that no syllable of what your 
Ladyship has said shall ever pass my lips to any 
one. 

After a little airy gossip, just dashed with a 
eg spice of scandal, touching their common 

iends and acquaintances, Mr Duplessis took his 
leave. He found Mademoiselle still busily at work 
in the as he 

utting her r on her lips, signed to him to 
follow. Fins wos no eyes about, and 
js reached Clotilde’s own little sitting-room 
without being seen. 

‘Your eyes ask me a question that I hasten to 
answer,’ said Mr Duplessis, a pe pinching the 
girl’s ear. ‘Antoine is quite well, and if he did not 
send his love, it was simply because he did not 
know that I was coming to Belair.’ 

The Canadian spoke in French, and the girl 
answered him in the same Ee 

‘Ingrate that he is!’ said Clotilde passionately. 
‘I wrote to him two, three weeks ago, and he has 
never i answered my letter. Speak of him no 
more, Monsieur ; I tear him out of the heart which 
he has wounded so cruelly. Let him marry that 
English miss, with the yellow hair and the cat’s 
eyes—for me, I care not !—Will Monsieur say why 
he wants me this morning ?”’ 

‘In one moment, Monsieur will say. But I tell 
thee, little one, that Antoine does love thee, and 
that all in good time thou shalt become his wife. 
He cares nothing for the English miss ; thou alone 
hast his heart. So get that tigress look out of thine 
eyes; and when the letters come to Belair to- 
morrow, see whether there be not among them a 


billet for thee in a writing that thou knowest? 
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The girl tossed her head disdainfully, but she | 
could not keep back the glad smile that crept over 
her face as the Canadian spoke. i 

‘And now tell me,’ resumed Mr Duplessis after 
a pause, ‘ how go affairs at Belair ?’ 

‘We are all very good, but, oh! ae oy 
said the French girl with a little shrug and a half- 
suppressed yawn. ‘There is absolutely nothing to 

Madame eats, and sleeps, and reads, and 
drives out, and has her little fits of migraine, and 
all is told as far as she is concerned —Of Made- 
moiselle, I see scarcely anything. She and Madame 
seldom meet till dinner-time ; between them there 
is no cordiality. Mademoiselle has a triste and 
weary look in her eyes—a look, my faith! which I 
know well, and for which there is but one remedy.’ 

«And what is that, Clotilde ?” 

‘That I must leave Monsieur to discover for 
himself,’ said the French girl archly. 

‘As for the doings of poor dear Sir Philip, 
Monsieur knows as much or more of them than 
Ido. But Monsieur does not know how dull it is 
for a poor French girl to live here, who was born 
in Paris, and has seen the world.’ 

‘Patience, little one! Antoine must cure all 
that. But see now: this morning there was with 
my Lady a woman whom I want thee to watch— 

Winch of Normanford.—Ah, I see by thine 
eyes that she is not unknown to thee.’ 

‘My faith, no!’ said Clotilde viciously. 

Well, watch and listen every time she comes 
here. Try to ascertain why she comes, and what 
ars Spencelaugh and she have to talk about.’ 

‘I had my eyes and ears open to-day when she 
came,’ said the French girl ; ‘but she locked the 
door, and drew the curtain before it, and closed the 
window. She is very cunning, that Madame Vinch.’ 

‘Such precautions merely serve to confirm my 

icions that there is some secret bond between 

y Spencelaugh and herself. Be quiet and 
watchful, next time she comes to Belair, and, above 
all things, try to propitiate her. Never turn any 
one into an enemy, my child, whom it is possible 
to gain for a friend. And now go, and leave me 
here alone for ten minutes. I have some papers 
that I wish to look quietly over. I will punch the 
head of that pig of an Antoine if he does not 
write thee a long letter this very night.’ 

As soon as Mr Duplessis found himself alone, he 
drew from an inner pocket of his coat a flatly- 
folded sheet of parchment, yellow and mildewed 
with age and > he proceeded to spread 
out on the table before him. ‘I little thought, 
he murmured to himself, ‘when I took down that 
Seigneur do Montoighetrom its shelf tn the 

igneur ontaigne ‘from its in the li 
the other day, that I should find such a Seana a 
pes between the i 

e treasure thus fo appropriated 
Plann of Belavr 


Mr Duplessis was puzzled for some time to 
according to the plan and the house as he knew it, 


reconcile the discrepancies between the house | ing. 


lp, 


enabled him to lay his finger on the suite now 
occupied by her Ladyship ; and his eye following 
his as he the different rooms one after 
another, halted at last at the one now used as a 
ing-room, attracted by two words written in a 
very minute but clear hand. Those two words 
were Secret Closet, and the face of Mr Duplessis 
flushed as he read them. A star in the i 
drew his attention to a foot-note, where he read as 
3 the Secret Closet gently the fi 
0 open » press y ifth 
marble button from the top on the left-hand side 
of the mantel-shelf, and at the same time turn 
thrice to the left the small brass knob which will 
be found hidden behind the central scroll-work. 
‘That must be the place where Lady Spence- 
laugh hides her jewels and precious stones,’ mur- 
mured Mr Duplessis below his breath ; ‘a piece of 
knowledge which, in the case of certain even- 
tualities, may prove of service to me. Should 
all go well, and my marriage with Dojiia Fred- 
erica duly — ot shall be in a position 
to di with this information ; in that case, 
I shall reform, and live strictly on the square, 
But should the worst come to the worst, why, 
then, I may be compelled to make use of it. 
A sad alternative indeed, but if society permits a 
gentleman to starve, he must revenge himself on 
society as best he can. Lady Spencelaugh little 
dreams by what a simple accident her secret has 
become known to me,—But that emerald! my 
mouth positively waters when I think of it, 


CLERICAL ANA. 

Ir has been maliciously observed, by those who 
deny to the Scotch much sense of humour, that 
their funny stories are invariably about a laird and 
a minister; and that, in particular, without the 
ministers, there would be no fun to be found in all 
North Britain. Upon the other hand, it might be 
retorted that the clergy of England do not,contri- 
bute their fair quota to the general stock of amuse- 
ment in that country. I am an English parson 
myself, but must needs confess that this is the case, 
nor do I see any excuse for it. There are many 
humorous incidents in the experiences of all of us, 
which, without the least irreverence to our 
sacred functions, might be communicated to the 
world to advan since it would swell 
the store of innocent mirth ; but we have no Dean 
Ramsay in the South to collect clerical ana. 

Once a year, it | the 
north, as the guest of areverend brother, who has an 

iscopal church in a certain Scotch city, and I 

ways leave him laden with laughable anecdotes of 
the Cloth. They may not be new ; but they are new 
to me, and have never, I believe, appeared in print ; 
so I subjoin one or two of them. 

> Seve is on the best of terms with the 
Presbyterian clergy, happened, when conversing 
with one of them concerning his spiritual bp 
ence among his flock, to inquire whether he did not 

. ‘Now, us Episcopal ministers,’ said he, 
‘it is not usual to ask individuals to join in 
prayer with us, unless upon particular occasions of 
sickness or distress: whereas with you, I under- 
stand it is customary to do so at all times and 
seasons, Is not the introduction of this matter 
sometimes a little awkward ?’ 

The Presbyterian, a most excellent and pious 


Richard Spencelaigh, Bart., by his faithfull ond 
t 

‘ a _—— of Belair having, im fact, been altered | 
’ and modernised, and some portions entirely rebuilt. | 

But the east wing had been left coheed and in 

that wing were situate the apartments of Lady ‘ 
{ Spencelaugh ; and the Canadian’s knowledge of ‘ 
the position of the different apartments soon 

XUM 
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man, protested that he did not experience any such 
feeling ; ‘but,’ added he, ‘I confess that when I 
first entered the ministry, a little unpleasantness 
did arise from the custom of which you gov 
Finding myself alone with a member of my 
co’ tion—an honest but rather subservient 
jolene in a small way of business—I seized the 
opportunity of improvement, and asked him to 
unite with me for a few minutes in devotional 


exercise. 
¢ Certainly, sir,” returned he: “ if it’s the smallest 
ification to you.” Which was, I confess, exceed- 
ingly embarrassing.’ 


where the elders ruled the church, and the clergy 
played second-fiddle, there was an able yo 
minister who determined, if ible, to throw o' 
the yoke, and declare his independence. Accord- 
ingly, in full conclave of his foes, he gave them to 
understand that their government had not been 
productive of good effect, and proposed that another 
sort of authority should be substituted; and this 
he did with such vigour and eloquence that he had 
almost carried his point, if not persuaded his 
audience. But after a short pause, there arose a 
mighty elder with twinkling eyes, and thus 
delivered himself. ‘I am afraid, my friends, that 
I must say of the h we have just heard, 
that there’s a good deal of the young man in it, and 
a good deal of the old man ; but varra varra little 
of the new man.’ 

It was one of these same elders, I think, at 
whose expense, upon the other hand, the following 
story was told. Some young gentleman from his 
- of the country had emigrated to the city I 

ve in my mind, and was practising therein as an 
advocate. After some time, one of his old friends, 
once in spiritual authority over him, visited the 
same place, and expressed his opinion that the 
lad would ‘ get on,’ for that his character was a 
peculiarly moral one. 

‘IT am not quite so sure of that, I am sorry 
say, returned my friend, who had good grounds 
a contrary opinion. 

‘Ah!’ interrupted the other, with the 

i eertin’, 


to 
for 


sang froid, ‘I dinna mean drinkin’ and 
but gamblin’ and sic things as you lose money by.’ 

Scores and scores of stories such as these have I 
heard in Scotland, in all of which the minister is 
more or less directly concerned ; but in England we 
parsons are not so communicative, albeit we see of 
course as much of human nature, which has always 
its humorous facets. I propose, therefore, to 
remedy this defect to at least some trifling extent, 
by recording my own limited experiences as curate 
and vicar. 

The first great astonishment that I received after 
entering upon the duties of my profession, was 
when baptising a male infant. 

Name this child’ 

‘Nero,’ replied one of the godfathers, with the 
greatest gravity. 

‘My good man,’ said I, ‘I do not know whether 
I am justified in potieds refusing to christen 
your infant by such a name, but I adjure you to 
pause before you give it him. Nero was a vile 
and cruel tyrant, and persecuted Christian folk.’ 

‘I don’t know about that, sir,’ replied the father 
of the child, scratching his head ; ‘ but I should like 
him to have a Bible name.’ 

‘But the name of Nero does not occur in the 


*O yes, it do, sir ;? and with that he produced a 
copy of the sacred volume which had been pre- 
sented to him by my own wife ; and certainly the 
word ‘Nero’ was to be found there, though printed 
in the margin and in diamond 
This fondness for conferri ible names upon 
their children without any reference to the prin- 
ciples or conduct of those who originally 5 ood 
them, is very general among the agricultural poor. 
I had once to baptise a child by the title of Sadoc, 
which I confess staggered me not a little. 

sure you don’t mean Zadok?’ in- 


‘No, sir, Sadoc. It’s a Bible name, ain’t it, sir?’ 
‘ But why Sadoc ?’ asked I, not liking to commit 
a by saying it was not to be found in Holy 
— although I confess I could not call it to 
min 


‘Well, sir, it’s not that I admire his carakter ; 
but he was the father of Achim, you see ; so I 
should like my child to be named Sadoc,’ | 
Which was accordingly done. 
I have only heard one christening story to beat 
the above. e rector of a parish bordering w 
my own was once requested to baptise a male infant 

enus !’ cried he to the godfather v: ’ 
for he is of a choleric temper, 
soul as breathes—‘ stuff and nonsense! In the first 
place, Venus is not a man’s name at all, but a 
woman’s; and, secondly, it was the name of an 
infamously bad woman. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself to wish that any Christian child should 
be so named.’ 
‘Grandfeyther was christened Vanus,’ returned 


y: 
‘Your grandfather was christened Venus, sir! 
Impossible! Is he alive? Where is he!’ 

t these words, an exceedingly ancient 
looking as little like Venus as can possibly be 
imagined, tottered slowly forth from the congre- 

tion, for the christening was taking place during 

e afternoon » 

‘Is your name Venus ?’ inquired the clergyman. 

‘Well, yes, sir; they always calls me Vanus,’ 

‘And do you mean to say that you were chris- 
tened by that name ?’ 

‘Yes, sir: at least I believe they write it out 
Sil-vanus, but rd always called me Vanus.’ 

It is very troublesome to a young curate, particu- 
larly if unaccustomed to the ort dialect of 
his parish, to catch the exact name which the 
sponsor wishes to be conferred ; and this eg | 
is increased when the word happens to bey i 
a vowel. <A young girl once came to my house to 
have her name entered in the list of the students 
good girl; what i Chris- 

$ well, my girl; what is your 
tian vane? and I waited, pen in hand, to set it 
down. 

Anner, sir’ 

‘Is it Anna or Hannah ?” said I. 

Anner, sir’ 

‘Please to spell it. I want to know whether 
there is an H in it.’ 

‘ Yes, sir: H, HA, HEN, HEN, HA, H’ 

There were six. . 

I have heard it said that one must be an editor 
of a newspaper in order to appreciate to its full 
extent the dulness of mankind; but there are 
surely depths of ignorance far beyond those which 


Bible.’ 


are exhibited by persons, however ill-informed, who 
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have a desire to rush into print—an ambition which 
itself betokens some scintillation of intelligence. 
I think we clergy meet with more stupid folks 
than even editors Nigh has amused me 
once to see some high-flying young curate, who 
just taken orders, bro sht fave to face, for the first 
time, with the material with which he has to deal. 
I hope I have not lived in my present vicarage for 
more than a quarter of a century altogether in 
vain ; but when my High Church brethren come 
to see me, and complain about the absence of wax- 
candles in my church, or the want of a gold fringe 
to the reading-cushion, I am tempted to tell them 
what was the state-of things J found here upon my 
first arrival. The record may seem to some almost 
as strange as Lord Macaulay’s account of the 

ergy in Queen Anne’s reign ; but it is quite true, 
and such things were common enough in other 
parishes about me at that time. 

As I entered the village for the first time, I met 
the parish clerk driving over to a neighbouring 
Trace-course with the communion cloth over his 
gig-seat, in order to give that vehicle a holiday 
appearance; nor was he the least conscious of 
having committed an irreverent act. 

On the first occasion of my interring a parish- 
joner, the sexton had made a mistake in the 
dimensions of the grave, and during the service in 
church, this same clerk coolly came with a piece of 
tape and measured the coffin, exclaiming to me, 
by way of apology for the interruption: ‘I want 
to see how long er be.” He came again a few 
—— afterwards, and repeated this operation, 
ni 
to see how broad er be,’ said he. But even these 
most unseasonable interruptions were in vain, for 
when the body was carried into the churchyard 
the grave was still too small for its reception. I of 
course waited for the arrangements to be completed 
and endeavoured to look as unconscious as I could 
while the clerk confidentially exhorted me in a 
broad whisper to ‘Go on wi’ it, bless yer. Why 
can’t } hag. us have er when you ha’ done wi’ er.’ 

I say it will surprise some folk to learn 
that this man is parish clerk still, although, it is 
true, with y improved manners ; and I wish 
one half of the folk in my parish were as honest 
and kindhearted as he, or as zealous in securing to 
the Church her proper dues. There is a certain 
cobbler in the village who, although a worth 
fellow, entertains unorthodox opinions, and wii 
whom the clerk is therefore always at variance ; 
and the latter gives me this curious account of his 
failing to obtain from the son of Crispin our 
Easter dues. 

‘I am come for your Easter offering, Mr Last, 
observed the ecclesiastical official, looking over the 
half-door behind which the little cobbler sits cross- 
legged at his work. 

* And what is an Easter offering, and why should 
I give it ?’ inquired the sceptic. 

‘Well, never you mind about that ; only give it, 
that’s all.’ 

*Won’t you step in and take a bit of bacon with 
me, Mr for I am just a-going to have my 
dinner - 

‘No, thank yer: I want your Easter offering’ 

* Well, then, take a drap o’ summut warm ; I’ve 
got some ale yonder upon the hob.’ 

The clerk could not help looking wishful, but he 
replied stoutly, as before, that he only wanted the 


offering. 
Ip: 


‘At least you will take a pipe,’ insisted the 
cobbler ; ‘here is tobacco and the _»* of lucifers, 

The clerk resolutely shook his head. 

‘Very well,’ observed the :obbler with a chuckle, 
‘I’ve tried ce with a meat-offering, with a drink- 
offering, and with a burn/-offering, and now you 
will have no other sort of offering from me, [ 
promise ye” And he kept his word. 

The most singular reply, however, I ever listened 
to, was made to me last summer, upon the occasion 
of our school-feast, by a carter-boy of about four- 
teen. Everybody had exhibited a tolerable appetite, 
but this boy had eaten to repletion, so that when 
I saw him suddenly turn very pale, and attempt to 
rise from the table, I began to fear that he had 
ill. 

¢ ’s the matter, m boy?’ inquired J 
while a sympathising of. 
ladies, who had been acting as waiters upon the 


company, gathered around the sufferer. ‘Do you 
feel unwell ?’ 

‘My stomach aches, sir,’ replied the boy with 
great distinctness. 


‘Dear me,’ said I (almost suffocated with m 
endeavours to repress laughter) ; ‘don’t you thi 
you had better go home ?’ 

‘No, no, sir,’ replied the lad with determination. 
‘It will ache a precious sight more afore I ha’ done 
wi him. 

And I am bound to say that he did not submit 
to the threatened dictation, but devoured two 
slices of cold pudding in addition to his previous 
supplies, as well as an enormous hunch of bread 


even more familiarly than before : ‘I want | and ch 


cheese. 


DAISIES AND VIOLETS. 


Wuen high in sunshine poise the hawks, 
The daisy spreads his snowy rays, 
Until the shadowy Evening walks 
Through meadows green and village ways ; 
And then the rosy tips arise 
A fence around their golden prize. 


The violet, purple-hooded nun, 
Bends by the ash-tree’s pillar gray, 
Close in her leaves, and fears the sun, 
Breathing a fragrant prayer all day ; 
Then hears the field-bird sweet in bower, 
And dies a pale and open flower. 


How might these silent children tell 
A tale of unproclaimed design, 
That in creation round them fell 
The golden dust of Thought Divine ; 
And hint to all that smiles or moans 
Of Care unseen that loves and owns ! 
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